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Let Him Begin 


By Lee Epwarps 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy had never 
suffered total defeat until the Cuban 
invasion force was cut down on the 
open beaches of the Bay of Pigs. Until 
that dark day in May, the supreme con- 
fidence always exuded by JFK had 
been justified by events, culminating 
in his election to the Presidency. And 
then, at the behest of an anxious Adlai 
Stevenson and others, President Ken- 
nedy decided against the use of Ameri- 
can sea and air support in the invasion 
and allowed the tiny anti-Castro expe- 
dition to sail into annihilation. 

Too late he realized his error (and 
the classroom wisdom of his advisers) 
and too late he called into conference 
political and military leaders of both 
parties. The President’s despair was 
profound. To one Republican senator 
called to the White House, he com- 
mented: “Why did I every try for this 
job?” Contrary to press reports at the 
time, he did not seek out President 
Eisenhower and General MacArthur to 
present a united front in a time of 
crisis but to ask their advice. Kennedy 
has since brought in former General 
Maxwell Taylor as a special military 
adviser, an encouraging sign in view 
of General Taylor’s support of para- 
(military operations and a_ balanced 
striking force. 


Flourishes and Alarums 

Such signs are disturbingly few, 
however, in an administration which 
began with an Augustan flourish in 
January (through the courtesy of poet 
Robert Frost) but descended to the 
slick cant of Madison Avenue by June. 

Prior to the President’s visit to Can- 
ada that month, a “press packet” made 
available to Canadian papers referred 
to Kennedy as “a glamorous political 
figure;” Jacqueline as “lovely to look 
at” and “totally different from any 
traditional image of the President's 
wife;” and press secretary Pierre Salin- 
ger as “a dynamo who resembles tire- 
less competence in motion—a jaunty 
chunk of a man whose affable manner 
covers a steel trap mind.” 

Here then is the key to the New 
Frontier: not substance but style, not 
what is said but how it is said. The 
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disparity is particularly evident and 
most dangerous in foreign policy. 

Compare the dramatic news confer- 
ence in March when the President 
pointed to a map of Laos and declared 
that it must not be abandoned with 
the listless efforts of the United States 
since then to secure that freedom. 
Compare the brave words last fall when 
Senator Kennedy snorted that “Mr. 
Nixon’s new Cuba policy is too little 
and too late” with the timorous con- 
duct of the Kennedy Administration 
during the attempted Cuban invasion 
and the Tractors for Prisoners insult 
of Castro. 

As for the domestic record of the 
Administration, the judgment is not 
that the New Frontier has fared so 
well but that it has fared so poorly 
with almost every factor operating in 
its favor. Many of the “new” bills 
passed by Congress this session do not 
vary significantly from ones considered 
by it during the Eisenhower Adminis- 
trations. Furthermore without any 
threat of the veto used so effectively 
by Ike, the Democratic leadership in 
the Congress had pushed through many 
bills which the conservative coalition 
of the Republican North and _ the 
Democratic South stopped during the 
Eisenhower years. 

In addition, the coalition has been 
severely weakened by political pres- 
sure from the White House. Judge- 
ships, postmasters, dams, air bases, 
power plants—a thousand different car- 
rots have been dangled in front of 
congressmen and senators, and they 
have responded as mortals and politi- 
cians have since the beginning of 
government. 

Yet, despite these favorable factors 
and the heavy majorities in the House 
(263-172) and the Senate (64-36), 
the New Frontier has been stopped in 
two crucial areas: federal aid to edu- 
cation and medical care for the aged. 
Although the Senate has passed an 
education bill providing billions for 
local school systems, it is uncertain 
whether the House will follow its lead. 
And medical aid faces the most strin- 
gent opposition from both sides of the 
aisle, with the majority of the Con- 
gressmen arguing that the Kerr-Mills 





Law (passed last year) should be given 
an opportunity to operate before being 
superseded by any new measure. 

So when Congress adjourns, the Ken- 
nedy Administration will welcome the 
respite from domestic problems. But 
the pressure of foreign policy will con- 
tinue unabated, and the question of 
what to do in Berlin, for example, is 
not eased by the condition of Ameri- 
can prestige in Europe. 

A veteran Washington correspondent 
visited seven European countries dur- 
ing June and July. Upon his return, 
he reported that our prestige has never 
been lower, due not only to American 
foreign policy but to the apologetic, 
hesitant and sycophant American tour- 
ist who is so afraid of creating an 
international incident that he will not 
ask for a second piece of toast. 

Certainly the President must be 
bracing himself for the months ahead 
—for the crises which may erupt in 
Europe, Asia and South America and 
for the nagging domestic difficulties of 
unemployment, railroad decline and 
Jimmy Hoffa. President Kennedy will 
seek much advice, consult many advis- 
ers, pore over many memoranda and 
reports to find the solutions to these 
problems. But, curiously, he need look 
no farther than his own inaugural 
address. Let him ask himself not what 
he can do for his country but what his 
country can do for him and for itself. 

Let him listen to the voice of America 
which is prepared to stand firm at 
Berlin, to remove the communist pup- 
pet, Castro, to demand free elections 
for East Germany and all of Eastern 
Europe. Let him provide the tax bene- 
fits needed by industry for new equip- 
ment, let him remove the restrictions, 
rules and regulations coiled around the 
railroads, let him use the courts to put 
Hoffa where he belongs. 

Let him begin. 
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NSA: The Challenge 


This month in Madison, Wisconsin, over 1,500 college 
students will again pay homage to what official United 
States National Student Association propaganda calls 
“the real vanguard of the student movement in this 
country.” 

For the past 14 years, in fact, the National Student 
Association has represented American youth. Formed 
because American students touring abroad saw the lack 
of student associations similar to those in most Euro- 
pean countries, the USNSA seeks to fill that gap by 
providing a forum for representatives of student gov- 
ernments, and, as what began as a sideline and is 
now the main attraction, by serving as The Voice of 
American Youth on a broad spectrum of issues. 

The New Guard is the first to admit that students 
have a right to be heard, that they should gather in 
associations in order to ponder problems peculiar to 
students in America. Our objections to the current 
status of the National Student Association, as seen 
elsewhere in the magazine, are threefold: 

First: NSA’s definition of a student issue is so broad 
that there seem to be no prudent limits to the subjects 
discussed and legislated upon at its national congress. 
There are subjects, we feel, which are beyond the 
realm of the student. 

Second: While actual NSA organization and activity 
on most campuses is so weak as to be nearly non- 
existent, the organization suddenly acquires the right 
to speak for “over a million students” every summer 
when NSA leaders convene. 

And, third: Through a hierarchy of officials who 
seem to have no visible means of financing, NSA has 


been successful in making its national congress the 
rubber stamp for the left-wing ideology of its paid 
professional staff members. 

Many conservative students have become disillu- 
sioned in their attempts to gain a voice at national 
congresses, and have often gone home afterward to 
demand that their schools withdraw from NSA. In 
many cases, some very prominent schools have done so. 

We feel that, given the enthusiasm and dedication 
of the rising tide of conservatism on our nation’s cam- 
puses, American youth can reform this organization and 
make it truly representative. If, on the other hand, it 
is proven to us that NSA is so completely controlled 
by the liberals as to be irretrievable (and many of 
our associates believe this to be true), then we will 
agree that the best thing to do is to let it burn itself 
out. Its reputation as a liberal front with extremist 
views is well known. 

To bring it back into line with the true conservative 
and more moderate temper of today’s American college 
student is a job that we believe can be done. We hope 
that those who are honestly working for its reform will 
find support from other sincere students no matter 
what their political beliefs. 


The Un-American 


So far as the left is concerned, the definitive work on 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities will 
be the recently-published paperback, The Un-Ameri- 
cans, authored by Frank J. Donner. Ballantine Books, 
which printed 153,000 copies (a second printing is 
planned for the fall school semester) and which pub- 
lished the pro-Castro tracts of C. Wright Mills and 
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Jean Paul Sartre, describes Donner only as “a noted 
constitutional lawyer.” Donner, however, is something 
more than “a constitutional lawyer,” having been identi- 
fied under oath three times as a member of a communist 
cell operating within the National Labor Relations 
Board during the Roosevelt era. 

Herbert Fuchs, a former communist who helped 
organize the cell in 1937 and actively participated in it 
until his transfer from Washington five years later, 
testified in December of 1955 that Donner was a party 
member. In the same month, one-time communist 
Mortimer Reimer also testified that Donner was a mem- 
ber of the NLRB cell; and in 1956 ex-communist Harry 
Cooper identified Donner as a communist. In June of 
1956 Donner appeared before the HUAC, employing 
his constitutional privileges 33 times when asked about 
his party activities. He appeared before the committee 
again in 1959, declaring he was not at that moment 
a communist, clamming up on virtually all other 
questions. 

As a lawyer Donner has represented other identified 
communists in congressional hearings, and now serves 
as general counsel for the United Electrical Workers, 
a union expelled from the CIO in 1950 as communist- 
dominated. Additionally, he has twice served on the 
board of directors of the National Lawyers Guild, and 
in recent years has been active on the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, a cited communist front organi- 
zation working for the dissolution of congressional com- 
mittees investigating communism and of the FBI. 

The list of credits runs long for Ballantine’s “consti- 
tutional lawyer”; and author Donner is clearly not 
unfamiliar with his subject. We await an objective 
treatment of the Nazi party written by George Lincoln 
Rockwell, “a former Navy commander.” 


The Keepers of the Purse 


A major battle is shaping up in Congress over 
President Kennedy’s long-range foreign aid program. 

Despite crisis after crisis in Cuba, Laos, Berlin, and 
Kuwait, the President can expect his toughest tilt yet 
with Congress over his request for long-term foreign 
aid authorization. The present Administration bill will 
grant the President authority to dip into the Treasury 
(back door spending) without going through all that 
Constitutional business about House Appropriation 
Committees. 

Supporters of the President’s program argue that 
the U.S. would be in a most embarrassing position if 
Congress failed to appropriate a continuous stream 
of money every year for needy countries. Besides, they 
say, the President and the Secretary of State can plan 
policy more easily if they can count on certain funds 
without bothering with balky Capital Hill legislators 
who ask so many questions. 

Ah, the vicissitudes of the Executive Branch. How- 
ever, legislators would just as soon take a good hard 
look at foreign aid appropriations every year. They 
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The Great Testing Place 


The President has said and rightly: West Berlin 
“has now become—as never before—the great testing 
place of courage and will.” There is little doubt that 
the American people will respond to his call for sacri- 
fice, not only to meet the Communist challenge but to 
extend freedom to every nation, including the Soviet 
Union. 

However, the President also stated “we must not be 
diverted from our total responsibilities,” and implied 
that such measures as Federal aid to education must 
not be abandoned. We do not believe the President to 
be either realistic or reasonable when he exhorts the 
nation to pull in its belt to pay for nearly $50 billion 
for defense and then declares his intention to press for 
programs which a great many Americans (including 
The New Guard) are convinced are unnecessary at 
any time but particularly at a time of crisis. 





know that under the Constitution they have been 
elected by the people to take care of just such “bother- 
some” matters. Most favor military and economic aid 
to our allies, and nearly all agree that such aid has 
been beneficial and even essential in certain areas. 
But some hasten to add that the recent examples of 
waste and folly in Cuba and Laos are sad testimony 
to the need for greater scrutiny by Congress. Con- 
gressman Otto Passman of Louisiana, chairman of 
the House subcommittee on foreign aid appropriations, 
has often been frustrated in the past because of the 
Administration’s failure to send his committee detailed 
plans for the use of monies requested by the State 
Department. Hearings on foreign aid are frequently 
punctuated by Mr. Passman’s pleas to State Depart- 
ment representatives for more information. “No time,” 
the witnesses keep saying, “to write out the plans right 
now. No time? 

How incomprehensible it is that an Administration 
whose main fault has been delay in making decisions, 
setting a foreign policy, coming to grips with Cuba 
and with Berlin, should use lack of time as an excuse 
for not giving Congress the full information on how* 
it plans to use the vast foreign aid outlay. 

It is hoped that conservatives in Congress can rally 
the votes to substitute a major portion of the President'’s 
program with a more realistic one of their own. For 
example, foreign aid should be continued on a year- 
to-year basis with absolute provisions against aid to 
such Communist satellite nations as Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, and constant efforts should be made to stop 
waste and see that aid reaches those it is meant to 
reach. 

While it is still true that money cannot buy friends, 
sincere charity from the American people to the needy 
peoples of the world can be a powerful factor in the 
war with communism. It is the duty of the Congress 
to see that foreign aid reaches that goal. 
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Whittaker Chambers RIP 


Last month, after years of anguish followed by years 
of failing health, Whittaker Chambers died on his 
beloved Maryland farm. His passing did not inspire 
in the press the eulogies that accompanied the death 
of Ernest Hemingway; battle against the Communist 
conspiracy must bring its own rewards. 


Whittaker Chambers was for a time a disciplined 
party member. Contemplating the future of his infant 
daughter, he broke with Communism—broke “Slowly, 
reluctantly, in agony.” Thus also did he eventually 
determine to reveal what he knew to be the extent of 
treason, inch ding that of Alger Hiss, in the United 
States goveru.nent. His ensuing ordeal is movingly 
described in Witness, whose implications, like that of 
the Hiss affair, were not clearly understood by the 
general public; its message was clear, however, to those 
few who knew the true meaning of Karl Marx. Hearing 
of Chambers’ death, the result of a failing heart, one 
former party member wept and said, “Only another 
ex-Communist could know what Chambers went 
through, and what was behind that book.” 

And what did the Liberal Establishment have to say 
last month? Well, the Washington Post—after an obvi- 
ously more epochal editorial lamenting the deficiencies 
of baseball's Candlestick Park—reflected briefly on the 
second Hiss trial: “...it seemed that the whole world 
had turned upside down, as it became clearer and 
clearer that the clean-cut young man who by all stand- 
ards should have been vindicated—the young man who 
had gone to the right schools, had the right friends, 
had joined the right fraternities and had risen step by 
step by his own abilities in the confidence of his Gov- 
ernment—must be disgraced and degraded on the 
word of a man of nondescript Bohemian background, 
of admitted Communist affiliations, a man of fat 
ungainly figure, of carious teeth and unprepossessing 
mannerisms.” 


The Post’s world, then, did not turn “upside down” 
because treason existed in the bureaucracy, but because 
treason was exposed by a man whose weight failed to 
comply with the Post’s rigorous physical standards. 


Whittaker Chambers fought spiritual and physiologi- 
cal battles few of us will be called upon to fight, and 
once summed up the pains of his existence in words 
both simple and brilliant: “I am a man very reluctantly 
and grudgingly, step by step, destroying myself so that 
this nation and the faith by which it lives may continue 
to exist. It is not a role I would have chosen for myself. 
I am merely doing the job as I see it. I have a task 
to do and I am going about it in my own crude way. 
Someone, some way, had to come along and lift the lid. 
Someone had to say, “This is what is inside.’” 
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THIS MONTH 


e William Henry Chamberlin pulls no phrases as he 
discusses Berlin, the West's prime symbol of freedom. 
Page 7. 

e The United State National Student Association 
receives a fair share of attention and criticism 
from Howard Phillips on page 11 and Miss Kay 
Wonderlic on page 10. 

e What is the Congress of Racial Equality? All 
things not being equal, neither is CORE, says Andy 
Gollan. Page 13. 

e After only six months of publication, The New 
Guard finds itself of interest and concern to the 
New Yorker Magazine of New York City. Page 15. 











The Right to Debate 


Since the beginning of this Republic, the Senate has 
remained a unique body with debate unlimited. The 
right of unlimited debate gives dignity and standing 
to the minority. It is entirely consistent with the 
Constitution and prevents legislation based upon the 
passing fads of the day. It can be safely said that over 
the years unlimited debate has killed far more bad bills 
than good ones and that no really meritorious measure 
has been permanently defeated—every truly important 
and essential bill has later been enacted. 

In 1917 the Senate passed Rule XXII, the so-called 
cloture rule, which specifies that debate can be closed 
if two-thirds of the Senators present and voting so 
declare. This has been the only amendment to the 
principle of unlimited debate in the Senate. 

In January of this year a coalition of Northern Demo- 
crats and Liberal Republicans attempted to change 
the cloture rule to cut off debate by a majority vote of 
the Senate, and barring that, by a three-fifths vote. 
The question was referred to the Rules Committee, 
which is expected to send the problem back to the 
Senate floor before the end of the session. 

It is difficult for some to examine the issue objectively 
because of the segregation question. The liberals are 
pressing hard for rule changes in order to facilitate 
passage of more drastic. civil rights legislation. What 
liberal Republicans do not appear to understand or to 
consider is that they may themselves be unable to 
resist costly welfare programs if there is limited debate. 
And what liberals in both parties apparently overlook 
is the possibility of a conservative majority in the Senate 
whose “reactionary” measures they would be unable to 
resist if there were limitations upon debate. 

Just as the minorities of this nation have their rights, 
so does a minority in the Senate (whether liberal or 
conservative) have the right to fight an issue as long 
as it is physically able to do so. It is the tradition of 
the Senate to debate fully every topic which comes 
before it. Any amendment clearly thwarting that tradi- 
tion should be defeated. The United States Senate 
stands alone in permitting unlimited debate. It should 
remain that way. 








By Avian H. Ryskinp 


An ancient kingdom of Genghis 
Khan, sandwiched between the Com- 
munist monoliths of Soviet Russia and 
Mainland China, has been rapidly 
drawn into the vortex of a_ political 
storm in recent months. Trial balloons 
sent aloft by the Kennedy Administra- 
tion in May announced that the US. 
would reverse long-standing policy and 
recognize the 600,000 square mile, cat- 
tle raising country of Outer Mongolia 
which came under Soviet rule in 1921. 


The springtime leaks — now freely 
admitted by the State Department— 
have triggered a barrage of criticism 
both at home and abroad. Senator 
Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.), the ranking 
Republican on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, condemned the idea 
outright; Congressman Walter Judd 
(R.-Minn.), a former medical mission- 
ary in China, rejected it as “incredible”; 
and Representative Clement J. Zablocki 
(D.-Wisc.), declared he was “unhappy” 
the Administration was considering 
recognition of a Soviet satellite. 


Ally By-Passed? 


Abroad, the most serious criticism 
came from our strong anti-Communist 
ally, Nationalist China which, before 
the Russian Army began its “liberation” 
of Mongolia in 1921, had “suzerainty” 
or, in common parlance, dominion over 
this area. So sharp, in fact, was the 
reaction in Taipei that President Ken- 
nedy felt compelled to call home his 
Ambassador, Everett F. Drumright, to 
discuss just how seriously the National- 
ists felt about the American policy 
switch. 


Despite adverse reaction, however, 
the Administration continues its push 
for recognition. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk testified in favor of recognition 
behind closed doors in a three-hour 
hearing before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee July 10 as he did be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee earlier. He was strongly sup- 
ported by Senator J. William Fulbright 
(D.-Ark.) who one month before 
claimed it was perhaps unwise for the 
United States to recognize Outer Mon- 
golia because there is “doubt that it 
meets all the tests of a truly independ- 
ent state.” 
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Additional support has been given the 
Administration by the leftwing Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, from 
which Kennedy has plucked such key 
foreign policy advisers as Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Adlai Stevenson, and 
Chester Bowles. The ADA is now cir- 
culating a pamphlet called “New Per- 
spectives on Northeast Asia” which 
argues that Outer Mongolia has been 
acting independently of Russia and 
could be considered a good listening 
post for information on the supposed 
split between Red China and Soviet 
Russia—the same arguments, curiously 
enough, that have been advanced by 
the State Department. 

Another curious coincidence, which 
has yet to be adequately explained, is 
the presence in Outer Mongolia at this 
time of a Far Eastern History Professor 
from Johns Hopkins University named 
Owen Lattimore. The Baltimore pro- 
fessor, traveling on a grant from New 
York’s Wenner-Gren Foundation, left 
this country for Outer Mongolia in May, 
the same month the State Department 
leaked information that it was consid- 
ering recognition. Unanimously labeled 
by a bi-partisan Senate subcommittee in 
1952 as a “conscious, articulate agent 
of the Soviet conspiracy,” Lattimore has 
long been billed in liberal circles as an 
expert on this region. 

While Secretary Rusk has denied 
that his Department dispatched Latti- 
more, he has been unable to convince 
Congressional leaders that Lattimore 
is not connected in some manner 
with the Administration’s recognition 
campaign. Rep. Judd said Rusk con- 
vinced him that the State Department 
had nothing to do with Lattimore, but 
suggested the one-time policy-maker 
might be involved with another govern- 
ment agency. 

Whether Lattimore is actually work- 
ing in an official capacity or not, there 
is little doubt the Administration is, in 
large part, using arguments set forth 
by Lattimore in Solution in Asia and 
his Mongolia to sell recognition. His 
main argument boils down to this: 
since Outer Mongolia is “independent” 
or shows signs of “independence” from 
Soviet Russia, this area would make a 
good listening post for Westerners. The 
State Department insists an envoy 





Listening Post or Soviet Satellite? 


might, at least, be able to determine 
if Outer Mongolia is indeed, inde- 
pendent. 


The Silver Cord 


The idea, however, that Outer Mon- 
golia has cut the umbilical cord from 
Mother Russia is considered an opinion 
grounded in whimsy rather than solid 
fact. 


At the same time the State Depart- 
ment was advancing the theory of Mon- 
golian independence, Ulan Bator, the 
capital of Mongolia, was preparing for 
the 40th anniversary of Mongolia’s alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union. Festivities 
were marked by portraits of world Com- 
munist leaders hanging alongside those 
of the heroes who “freed” Mongolia 
from Chinese rule in 1921. Portrait sub- 
jects included some familiar names: 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. The idea of in- 
dependence grows even more incredu- 
lous when it is realized 1) that at least 
two Mongolian units fought against 
U.N. troops in Korea; 2) that Soviet 
Russia has granted more than 900 mil- 
lion rubles to this country since 1947, 
and 3) that its premier, Yumzhagiin 
Tsedenbal, is a Russian-trained Com- 
munist. 

At no time was the “independence” 
theory more laughable than when the 
United States admitted that its Charge 
d’Affaires, Edward L. Freers, was nego- 
tiating with Moscow, not Mongolia, to 
see if diplomatic relations could be 
established. Moscow obligingly con- 
sented to allow the U.S. the privilege 
of recognizing Outer Mongolia on July 
9, which leaves strong doubt as to the 
“listening post” value, since Commu- 
nists are not prone to let Westerners 
listen in on top secrets. 

The State Department, however, has 
an additional reason for considering 
recognition: to court the public opinion 
of emerging nations in Africa. Last 
December, the Soviet Union vetoed 
the U.N. admission of the one-time 
French colony of Mauritania. The 
Soviets claimed they would admit 
Mauritania only if Outer Mongolia were 
also admitted. At that time, the United 
States refused to consider the recogni- 


tion of Outer Mongolia, regarding it as 


a Soviet satellite. Some of the former 
French African colonies, according to 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Guest Columnist 





America’s Stake in a Free Berlin 


By Witt1aM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Much is at stake in the crisis which 
Soviet dictator Khrushchev has _pre- 
cipitated over the maintenance of West 
Berlin as a free community with assured 
access to the West. There is the right 
of over two million freedom-loving, 
hardworking people who, despite their 
position of being an island in a com- 
munist sea, have built up their city 
from a shapeless mass of ruins into a 
viable and fairly prosperous society. 
There is the enormous psychological 
value of the unanswerable contrast 
between West Berlin and the adjoining 
communist-ruled East Berlin, the sun- 
dered sections of what was once a 
single metropolis. 


Day and Night 

Nowhere in the world is there a 
more dramatic object lesson in how the 
life of the average human being is 
affected by communism and by free- 
dom. Here is a city inhabited by peo- 
ple of the same nationality, with the 
same language, the same educational 
background. But on one side of the 
sector boundary is light, movement, 
gaiety, all the normal accompaniments 
of big city life. On the other side every- 
thing is grey and drab and dreary, 
with a single show street, the Stalin- 
Alleé, with its rows of architecturally 
hideous huge apartment-houses, sur- 
rounded by a mass of shabby ruins, 
with such formerly elegant and lively 
streets as Unter den Linden, Wilhelm- 
strasse, Friendrichstrasse looking like 
the thoroughfares of a ghost city, with 
everything shabby and rundown, the 
buildings, the buses and streetcars, the 
clothes of the people. Anyone who 
could regard communism as a bearable 
wave of the future after seeing the con- 
trast between West Berlin and East 
Berlin must possess truly robust faith 
and credulity. 

There is also the inestimable value 
of West Berlin as an escape hatch for 
the hundreds of thousands of refugees 
who flee every year from the Soviet 
Zone of Occupation, the quaintly mis- 
named “German Democratic Repub- 
lic,” the very name of which is three 
lies, as it is neither German nor demo- 
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cratic nor a republic. Most of the Red 
Gauleiters of the Soviet Zone are Mos- 
cow-trained communists, some of whom 
at one time adopted Soviet citizenship. 
The elections are fraudulent farces; 
personal and civil liberties are non- 
existent. 

Important as these considerations 
are, America’s greatest stake in resist- 
ing threatened Soviet aggression against 
West Berlin is its own prestige as a 
great power, which means ultimately 
its ability to survive as an independent 
self-respecting nation. The faith of the 
United States, as of Great Britain and 
France, to maintain the freedom of 
West Berlin has been pledged so often 
and so solemnly that a backdown would 
have positively catastrophic conse- 
quences. It would dishonor and dis- 
credit every alliance to which the 
United States is a party. 

Any attempt to appease the Kremlin 
by abandoning West Berlin would undo 
the biggest success of American post- 
war foreign policy: the transformation 
of the German Federal Republic from 
a shattered enemy into an economically 
strong and prosperous political and 
military ally. It would be a stab in the 
back of stouthearted Chancellor Ade- 
nauer, who has unhesitatingly based 
his whole foreign policy on anti-com- 
munism and close association of Ger- 
many with the West. Once the assump- 
tion of the reliability of American 
treaty obligations was proved false, 
none can foresee what neutralist or 
even pro-communist illusions might be 
born of the general German sense of 
shock and revulsion. There would be a 
pretty ominous suggestion of finality 
about retreat and defeat on this vital 
issue of Berlin. 

It is obvious that the United States 
should never have got into the exposed 
military position in which it finds itself 





Mr. Chamberlin, renowned political 
journalist, writes regularly for the Wall 
Street Journal, the New Leader, and 
National Review. He is the author of 
Evolution of a Conservative, America’s 
Second Crusade, and the Russian Revo- 
lution. This article was written espe- 
cially for The New Guard. 


in Berlin. This is only one of the more 
conspicuous cases in which the 
chickens of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
policy of blind trust in Stalin are com- 
ing home to roost. Had there been any 
prevision in Washington in the last 
months of the war that the Soviet 
Union was bound to be an implacable 
enemy as soon as Germany and Japan 
had been defeated, the political and 
military strategy would have been to 
meet the Soviet troops as far east as 
possible. Nothing would have been 
easier than to beat the Russians in 
the race to Berlin, as the Germans 
were most anxious to surrender to 
Western, not to Russian troops. 

















The whole course of postwar history 
would have been changed incompar- 
ably for the better if the whole of 
Germany had come under Western 
occupation. If it is argued that there 
was an agreed demarcation line be- 
tween the Soviet and Western zones 
of occupation, it may also be recalled 
that Stalin undertook many obliga- 
tions, “free unfettered elections in Po- 
land,” for instance, which he did not 
keep. This fact would have furnished 
ample justification for unilateral revi- 
sion of the arrangements for the occu- 
pation of Germany. 

But the blunders of 1944 and 1945 
do not excuse defeatism, apathy or 
appeasement in 1961 or 1962. There 
is no issue anywhere on which America 
stands on stronger moral ground. The 
present status of West Berlin is not 
ideal; the true solution of the problem 

(Continued on page 8) 









At Minneapolis 





YR’s Stay Right 


By GrorcE O. PoRTER 


Even the New York Times took 
notice. 

Gritting their teeth, the editors of 
that august journal decided recently the 
Young Republican National Conven- 
tion did indeed fit into the all-the-news- 
that-is-fit-to-print category. And they 
dutifully reported that some 700 YRs 
from coast to coast had gathered in 
Minneapolis to embrace the principles 
of one Barry Morris Goldwater, 
Phoenix, Arizona Businessman-Politi- 
cian. 

The convention, it is sure, dismayed 
the New York Times. And it angered 
the handful of liberal Republicans who 
braved the elements to attend the Min- 
neapolis clambake. Pleading for a trip 
down the Middle of the Road, the edi- 
tors of Advance stood by helplessly as 
the convention passed a platform that: 


* Defended state right to work laws. 
* Opposed federal aid to education 
in any form. 
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* Rejected any federally-administered 
health insurance plan. 

* Called for an immediate resump- 
tion of nuclear testing. 

* Supported a total trade embargo 
of the Communist bloc. 


On few issues did the Modernists 
garner the nerve to challenge the con- 
servative majority. They tried with a 
resolution expressing support for the 
United Nations but their move was 
countered by the passage of a resolu- 
tion urging the US to cut off all finan- 
cial support of the world body if Red 
China is admitted to membership. 

The hero of the convention, clearly 
enough, was Goldwater. Delegates by 
the hundreds sported Goldwater but- 
tons, Goldwater hats, Goldwater at- 
tache cases. And, when the Arizona 
Senator addressed the convention, he 
was continually interrupted by a cheer- 
ing throng of 3000. 

Basking in the conservative limelight 
were Richard Nixon, John Tower, John 
Ashbrook, John Rousselot. Conspicu- 
ously absent was the garrulous Governor 
of New York, Nelson Rockefeller, who 
bowed out months earlier with the ex- 
planation that pressing duties would 
keep him at Albany. 

New York papers published during 
the convention, however, showed 
Nelson playing pool at a Brooklyn 
Boys Club. His press aides explained 
that business was slow at Albany and 
the Governor had journeyed south to 
mingle with the folk. 

In the race for national chairman, 
even the so-called “moderate” candi- 
date, Len Nadasdy of Minneapolis, felt 
obliged to repudiate any trace of sup- 
port from the New York Governor, for 
fear it would be used against him. 

Although far from being a left- 
winger, Nadasdy falls short of what 
most conservative YRs had anticipated. 
As so often is the case, conservative 
strength at the convention was divided 
between two almost equally prominent 
candidates, and by the time YR con- 
servatives had agreed on the one be- 
hind whom they would consolidate their 
support, the “moderate” Nadasdy had 
made the necessary deals and swept to 
an easy victory on the first ballot. 

Nadasdy now describes himself as 





being “closer” to Goldwater than to 
Rockefeller; but YRs have been dis- 
turbed by the list of liberal Republi- 
cans Nadasdy has appointed to top 
YR committee posts since his election. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
convention contests developed in the 
race for Chairman of the National Col- 
lege Young Republicans. Despite liberal 
charges that YAF was out to “win con- 
trol of the College YRs,” Northwestern 
University student Jim Harff triumphed 
over two liberal candidates. “The con- 
science of the Conservative has spoken 


at this convention,” declared YAF 
member Harff and the delegates 
cheered. 


While not everything about the YR 
convention was satisfactory to conserv- 
atives, the college YR organization, a 
solid conservative stronghold, offers 
hope that the party will take the cue 
and return to its proper end of the 
political spectrum—the right. 

“These aren’t real Republicans,” 
sputtered one middle-aged Republican 
onlooker after it was all over. “Why 
they’re young zealots.” 


BERLIN—Continued from page 7 


of Berlin is bound up with the larger 
problem of obtaining the reunion of 
Germany on a basis of free elections 
and free institutions. But until the 
Soviet Union is willing to consent to 
this, of which there is unfortunately 
little prospect, the existing situation in 
Berlin is far preferable to anything 
that Khrushchev has proposed as a 
substitute. It is childish propaganda 
to represent the maintenance of West 
Berlin as a truly demilitarized free 
city with a token garrison of Western 
troops, quite incapable of undertaking 
offensive operations, as a threat to 
peace. 

This situation has gone on for six- 
teen years without causing any armed 
clash. If Khrushchev believes, as he has 
so often declared, in “peaceful compe- 
tition” between communist and non- 
communist systems, Berlin is an excel- 
lent arena in which to practice such 
competition. On the day when East 
Berlin looks more prosperous and 
happy than West Berlin, when streams 
of refugees from West Germany pour 
out of Berlin on their way to the 
Soviet Zone, communism will win a 
considerable propaganda victory. It is 
safe to predict that such a day will 
not come before, in Khrushchev’s 
phrase, a shrimp learns to whistle. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Newburgh Says No 





The ‘Wonderful’ World of Welfare 


By Bruce Barr 


According to the ship’s log Henry 
Hudson pointed a gnarled finger over 
the rail and announced, “That is a fine 
place to build a town.” Apparently 
someone took his word for it because 





today, Newburgh, New York, sits quiet- 
ly on the West bank of the Hudson 
River. 

Up until last month, few had ever 
heard of the community of 31,000. It 
had (a) shady streets, (b) a so-so 
football team, (c) one house of ill- 
repute and (d) a policeman with a 
wife and eight children who made 
$242 a month after taxes. 

The town also had a family of eight 
children, illegitimate, who received 
$400 a month after no taxes. This 
family had discovered the wonderful 
world of welfare. 

Most everybody in town, including 
the policeman, was upset because 30 
per cent of the city’s revenue was 
eaten up by relief costs. Illegitimate 


births were on the rise. Muggings, 
burglaries and violence had risen over 
the past decade. Although the popula- 
tion of the town had dropped, welfare 
costs had risen. 

So the City Manager, a fellow named 
Joe Mitchell, sat down with the city 
council to do some thinking. They de- 
cided on some changes in Newburgh’s 
Welfare program, put into effect in the 
middle of July. 

Men who quit their jobs for no good 
reason are no longer eligible for relief 
payments. If a man refuses a job offer, 
he gets no more welfare checks. Able 
bodied men on relief will now put in 
40 hours a week working for the city. 
Payments to unwed mothers who con- 
tinue to produce illegitimate offspring 
will be stopped. With an honesty un- 
usual in public officials, Mitchell says, 
“We don’t believe it is moral to finance 
bastardy.” He says, “Ninety-five per- 
cent of the people are spending one- 
third of their tax money on five per- 
cent of the people.” 

Quite predictably, the welfare- 
minded State of New York has howled 
that the plan is illegal, immoral and in- 
human. Is it? Just how new is the idea 
of citizens getting mad at welfare 
excesses—and doing something about 
them? 





In visiting Newburgh, New York, 
Bruce Barr observed first-hand the 
plight of the city. An ex-publicity man 
for the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee, Barr now writes for 
Human Events. 


BERLIN —Continued from page 8 


As the hour of decisive challenge to 
the status of West Berlin draws nearer, 
the voices advocating appeasement, 
describing West Berlin as indefensible, 
urging disgraceful surrender under 
such deceptive slogans as “compro- 
mise” and “flexibility,” will grow louder. 
This will be a supreme testing time for 
the clear vision and steady nerves of 
the American people and its leaders. 
All the trumps are by no means in 
Khrushchev’s hands. Berlin is not 
worth a destructive war to the Soviet 
dictator. In moving against West 
Berlin he risks grave political conse- 
quences, an uprising in the Soviet 
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Zone that might spread to other satel- 
lite areas. 

Whatever the risk and whatever the 
cost, America must maintain on Berlin 
the attitude: They shall not pass. Obvi- 
ously appeasement would be futile, as 
it-always is. To avert war by surrender 
on Berlin would be to invite war under 
less favorable conditions in some other 
crisis that would be quick to arise. 
The American people must remember 
that the world has become too small 
for a big country like America to hide 
in; that there is no safety in retreat, no 
security in cowardice and no peace in 
appeasement. 


Godwin and Condorcet were in their 
prime during the late 1700’s and early 
1800’s. Utopia was in vogue. The 
English Poor Laws, like Topsy, grew 
and grew and grew. The laws prac- 
tically conceded the right of everyone 
to have poor relief. They tended to 
encourage the recipients to do nothing 
for themselves but to depend upon 
society to do everything for them. 

It befell a hitherto unknown English 
clergyman, Thomas Robert Malthus, to 
offer a critique of the Poor Laws. Bet- 
ter remembered for his works on popu- 
lation, Malthus actually devoted a good 
deal of his Essay to Pitt’s Poor Bill and 
in fact, all legal relief. 

He wrote, “The Poor-laws of Eng- 
land were undoubtedly instituted for 
the most benevolent purpose, but there 
is great reason to think that they have 
not succeeded in their intention.” 
Malthus did not contend that the poor 
should not be aided, but he did object 
to relief as an illusory thing which re- 
lieves suffering at the cost of creating 
more. This is what he had in mind in 
the famous passage which states that 
there is no right to relief. Man may 
find that at “Nature’s mighty feast 
there is no vacant cover for him. She 
tells him to be gone, and will quickly 
execute her orders, if he does not work 
upon the compassion of some of her 
guests.” 

In a very real sense, Malthus and 
City Manager Mitchell are saying the 
same thing. When the Queen’s Com- 
mission, in 1832, studied the problem, 
they came to basically the same conclu- 
sions the city council of Newburgh 
has arrived at. In 1834, the Poor Law 
Reforms were instituted. They were 
similar to Newburgh’s. They lasted for 
almost the rest of the century. 

Then men—young men with visionary 
schemes and _ altruistic motives—once 
again decided to save the world from 
suffering; forgetting that slums do pot 
breed people but that people breed 
slums. 

One question by Mr. Mitchell re- 
mains unanswered—what incentive is 
there in all the world of welfare for 
people to get off relief? To date, no 
answer has been given. 












Another Viewpoint 





“It’s Time NSA Takes the Stand” 


By Kay WonDERLIC 


During the past several months, the 
NSA has been the subject of severe, and 
largely justified, criticism at the consti- 
tutional, procedural, and political lev- 
els. Students from across the country, 
realizing that something was amiss 
within the organization and demanding 
correctional reforms, have been met 
with silence, insults or evasion by asso- 
ciation officials. 

It appears that this is the way NSA 
officers want it. President Richard Ret- 
tig refused a debate challenge on the 
subject of whether reforms are needed 
within the association. As chairman of 
a national committee calling for a dem- 
ocratically run and more honestly pub- 
licized organization (SCANR) I offered 
to debate Rettig, a national college de- 
bater and speech major. We felt such 
a debate would help inform delegates 
on the issues. At least the members 
themselves would be able to judge the 
weight of the evidence. 

Apparently NSA officers feel it is 
only necessary that NSA provide op- 
portunity for the status-quo to be 
explained. Officer-led “orientation” ses- 
sions will take the place of a two-sided 
debate, Rettig says. Held every hour on 
the hour for all registering delegates, 
Rettig feels the sessions adequate for 
“explaining the differences in opinion.” 
This, plus a paper NSA is putting out 
to answer its critics (while misquoting 
myself and repeatedly employing the 
error of omission), might be adequate 
to convince some that NSA’s philosophi- 
cal responsibilities justify its democratic 
short-cuts. But surely America’s student 
leaders are more discerning than this. 

At the same time that I was being 
accused of being “uninformed” on NSA 
I was waiting for an answer to inquiries 
about its procedures. I waited 3 months! 
The material I gathered for a 40-page 
research paper, done under a professor 
of political science, uncovered many 
instances where NSA literature said 
something would be or had been done, 
when it never was or would be. 

An error in fact could easily result 
from believing what you read in NSA 
material—including its codification of 
policy. Just because a mandate was 
issued in ’56 doesn’t mean anything 
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has been done 5 years later. But, this 
is something it took months of research 
to uncover (and months of waiting for 
answers from NSA headquarters), and 
it is doubtful that this aspect of NSA 
will be explained as part of the officer- 
given lesson on its functioning. 

Hopefully, attending student leaders 
at the 14th Congress will demand of 
NSA opportunities to learn the reasons 
for so much criticism. They may ask 
for discussion of possible improvements. 
Such a request has been turned down 
once. Big 10 presidents, in November 
of last year, were told this was not 
feasible because of time and money. 
What logic is there in NSA telling uni- 
versity, government and business offi- 
cials how and why to manage their 
operations when it cannot find the 
means of solving its internal problems? 

Status-quo NSAers like to shove the 
burden of proof to the member cam- 
puses. When complaints come in, the 
last retort is—“you’re in no position to 
complain.” In the first place these peo- 
ple consider themselves the intellectual 
elite which must serve as a vanguard 
of student thought. As one of them 
stated —“We aren’t speaking for the 
campus, we're speaking to the campus.” 

Secondly, the members are told they 
haven't done their share, so they 
shouldn’t complain. A school which is 
spending $3,000 this year for NSA par- 
ticipation and which recently had a 
national executive committee member, 
was asked “Why should you be able to 
criticize; you haven't shown any in- 
terest.” 

The University of Minnesota, which 
hosted last year’s congress, as well as 
two other NSA programs, was told it 
wasn't contributing enough. Examples 
of this “turning the tables” attempt go 
on and on. 

It’s time the NSA takes the stand. 
Its members have the right to demand 
an open hearing of the case against 
the association. It may help student 
egos to sit in NSA sessions and con- 
demn, censure and provide answers for 
our adult leaders—but I should cer- 
tainly think a deeper satisfaction would 
come from some honest introspection 
and self-criticism that would yield the 
gratifying results of self-improvement. 








Kay Wonderlic was vice president_of 
the Northwestern University student 
body for 1960-61. She heads Students 
Committed to Accurate National Rep- 
resentation, a non-partisan committee 
“fighting for democratic procedures and 
minority rights.” The New Guard prints 
Miss Wonderlic’s article—also distrib- 
uted to SCANR members—as the view- 
point of a non-YAF group concerned 
about NSA. 





OUTER MONGOLIA 
(Continued from page 6) 


the State Department, have since ex- 
pressed a willingness to go along with 
Moscow’s “package deal.” 


In an effort to placate African opinion, 
the State Department is now attempting 
to prevent Nationalist China from using 
its veto in the U.N. The proposition 
put before the Nationalists is this: If 
they veto Outer Mongolia’s membership 
(as they did in 1955), the Soviets will 
not allow Mauritania to become a U.N. 
member. This could very well cause 
the 14 African nations who abstained 
on the Red China question last fall to 
retaliate by voting to admit Red China 
this September. In short, the United 
States is willing to blackmail its stout- 
est Asian ally in the hope of gaining 
new, untried friends in Africa. 

The Nationalists feel that what little 
value may be gained by recognizing 
Outer Mongolia would be completely 
outweighed by the fact that the United 
States would be giving legal status to 
another Communist country and that, 
once again, we will have retreated be- 
fore Communism in the Far East. More- 
over, it would undermine whatever en- 
couragement has been given the Asians 
by the Far Eastern trips of Lyndon 
Johnson and General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

When Senator Thomas Dodd (D- 
Conn.) traveled through the Philippines 
and told its citizens the period of “re- 
treat and defeat, blunder and slumber” 
was at end, his audience broke into 
laughter. Dodd wondered why at the 
time. If the U.S. recognizes Outer 
Mongolia, he won't have to wonder 
very long. 
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At 14th Congress 









The Isolated Elite of NSA 


By Howarp PHILLIps 


Bureaucrats do not give up easily, 
and the elite leftist group which con- 
trols the National Student Association 
is no exception. 


“The Liberal Caucus,” that small 
clique composed of NSA leaders and 
far left-wing advisers which has domi- 
nated previous congresses, plans to be 
even more active at the NSA Congress 
in Madison, Wisconsin, this month. 
What’s more, it will go underground. 

Undoubtedly alarmed by a deter- 
mined reform movement, “the Liberal 
Caucus” has circulated a top secret 
letter to more than 70 left-wing NSA 
officials, laying plans for maintaining 
control of NSA again this year. 


The mimeographed letter, dated 
June 8, 1961, is signed by Al Haber, 
leader of Students for a Democratic 
Society (formerly the Student League 
for Industrial Democracy) and calls for 
efforts to restrict conservative expres- 
sion at this year’s Congress. Haber 
claimed Young Americans for Freedom 
was associated with “racist, militarist, 
imperialist butchers.” 


Mistake? 


The letter asserts that “it proved a 
mistake” at last year’s NSA Congress 
to have the liberal caucus open to all 
delegates. Instead, Haber urged cre- 
ation of a “secret steering committee 
that meets often, that is mobile, that 
keeps personally in touch with the 
progress of the Congress, and that 
makes sure there are people appointed 
to handle specific tasks. 

To avoid the “impression of having 
a line” which would result in an 
awareness by delegates that a secret 
steering committee was in operation, 
Haber called for the formation of a 
“liberal study group . . . which would 
have regular, open, and publicized 
meetings . . . in this way can we cut 
the ground out from the charges that 
are sure to come from YAF.” 

Citing the significance of the “stu- 
dent in the total community” resolu- 
tion rammed through at the last Con- 
gress, the SDS letter urged full 
recognition by this year’s session of 
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NSA’s “role as a radical lobby and 
action force on the campus and nation- 
ally for educational reform.” 


This would most likely involve the 
representation of American student 
opinion as favoring unilateral disarma- 
ment, recognition of Red China, aid to 
Communist nations, and “understand- 
ing” for Fidel Castro, positions which 
many SDS leaders have publicly en- 
dorsed. The Haber manifesto also 
urged study of military influences on 
the American campus, the unionization 
of student labor, student immunity from 
prosecution for “off-campus political 
activity,” and “deficiencies” in Ameri- 
can fraternities. 


Among those receiving the mani- 
festo were Richard Wolff, Richard 
Rettig, Dan Johnston, Bruce Payne, 
Neal Johnston, Henry Boitell, Gene 
Theroux, Mike Tigar, Paul Potter, Tom 
Hayden, Sandra Cason, Paul DuBrul, 
Mark Furstenberg, Gary Weissman, 
Barbara Boggs, Joel Geier, and Derek 
T. Winans. Each of these persons is 
well known for the part he has played 
in organizations of the far left. In 
addition to SDS, these include the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee, the 
Young Socialist Alliance, and the Young 
People’s Socialist League. Several of 
them were prominent in the San Fran- 
cisco riots against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 


Thus, the National Student Associa- 
tion is clearly worried about the 
mounting criticism being directed 
against it by all segments of the Ameri- 
can student community. Liberals op- 
pose NSA’s undemocratic, elitist poli- 
cies which have seriously weakened the 
position of the non-Communist left by 
denying the right of free speech to its 
internal critics and by employing the 
tactics of “guilt by association.” 





Howard Phillips was 2-term Presi- 
dent of the Harvard Student Council, 
Chairman of the Committee for a Re- 
sponsible National Student Organiza- 
tion; Director for Liaison with Outside 
Organizations, College Service Commit- 
tee of the Young Republican National 
Federation. 


The ever-increasing group of mili- 
tant conservatives on America’s college 
campuses couple their concern about 
NSA’s abusive procedures with a 
healthy distaste for its far-left posi- 
tions and activities which can only be 
interpreted as having weakened the 
U.S. stance vis-a-vis the Communist 
world. 


Criticism of NSA is not new, but, 
for the first time, the opposition is re- 
sponsibly and effectively organized— 
and it has widespread support and 
cooperation to back up its efforts. The 
Young Republican National Federation, 
in biennial convention at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on June 24, charged NSA 
“with the responsibility of instituting 
reforms which would insure more repre- 
sentative resolutions and policy state- 
ments.” 


If No Reform 


Denied equal representation in speak- 
er selection, workshop and committee 
heads, resource personnel, and NSA 
working papers on political issues, the 
YR’s are prepared to consider disasso- 
ciation with NSA if reform is not 
achieved at this summer’ National 
Student Congress. This would involve 
the end of any connection by college 
Republicans with NSA, coupled with 
YR support for the formation of a new 
national student organization which 
would be truly nonpartisan and demo- 
cratic. 

Young Americans for Freedom, 
which expects to have several hundred 
of its members in attendance at the 14th 
NSA Congress (August 16-30) in an 
effort to make their views heard, has 
also approved resolutions calling for 
specific reforms in NSA. 

SCANR (Students Committed to 
Accurate National Representation), a 
nonpartisan committee comprised pri- 
marily of liberals interested in the pro- 
cedural reform of NSA, has rapidly 
gained support from colleges through- 
out the country. 

In addition, the Committee for a Re- 
sponsible National Student Organiza- 
tion has welded together a powerful, 
region-by-region coalition which will 
work to coordinate the efforts of con- 








servatives and moderates in regional 
caucuses, workshops, committees, and 
in the plenary session of the Congress. 
Special working papers have been pub- 
lished by CRNSO for the use of NSA 
delegates in presenting those aspects of 
political issues not adequately covered 
in NSA documents; in addition, a news- 
letter will be published at the Congress 
to inform participants of new circum- 
stances, as they may develop. 


CRNSO is prepared to lead a walk- 
out of member colleges from NSA, if it 
is clear that the reform forces are not 
being given a fair chance to achieve 
their objectives by working within NSA. 


Hopeful Sign 


One hopeful sign that NSA will react 
positvely to the criticism directed 
against it can be found in examining 
the speakers list for the 14th Congress. 
As we go to press, two outstanding 
young conservatives, U.S. Senator John 
G. Tower, and M. Stanton Evans, Edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis News, are listed 
among those who will address the 
Congress. 


Another omen indicating NSA’s de- 
sire to pacify the under-represented 
American student was the inclusion of 
articles by Russell Kirk and William 
F. Buckley, Jr., in a recent NSA publi- 
cation. 

But even when you apply Keynesian 
economics, two speakers and a couple 
of articles do not add up to fair repre- 
sentation for the conservative view- 
point. However, it is a start in the 
right direction. While conservatives 
should, of course, be pleased to see 
greater recognition by NSA of the new 
political trends on the American cam- 
pus, we must not be seduced by it. 
Almost everything about NSA is still 
arrogantly leftist and undemocratic; the 
burden of proof is on NSA to reform 
itself—if it does not do so it must bear 
the burden of continuing opposition. 

On another front, NSA has reacted 
to reform efforts by the publication of 
an 18-page pamphlet, entitled Toward 
a Better Understanding of NSA. Pre- 
pared by the NSA National Staff, this 
official pamphlet attempts — unsuccess- 
fully —to dismiss the validity of all 
criticism by the use of smear and 
deception. 

Many statements in the pamphlet 
are at direct variance with the public 
comment of NSA officials. For example, 
in replying to my criticism of NSA’s 
financial policies in the April issue of 
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The New Guard, NSA says “The total 
NSA budget is not one million dollars, 
and the manner in which the budget is 
expended is available to all member 
colleges . . .” The one million dollar 
figure was arrived at on the basis of 
published claims by NSA officials; 
Neal Johnston, while serving as Chair- 
man of NSA’s Illinois-Wisconsin region, 
frequently boasted, on the record, that 
this figure was approximately correct. 

As for the availability of the budget 
to inquiring member schools, I would 
merely reply that after repeated re- 
quests, my own student government has 
yet to receive a copy. It should also 
be pointed out that the key issue is not 
the availability of a pre-determined 
budget, but rather the question of who 
decides how the money is allocated— 
the member colleges which provide the 
funds, or the NSA officials who dis- 
pense them. 

The handling of NSA finances has 
not, in the recent past, even been 
brought forth for the consideration of 
delegates to the National Student Con- 
gress. What is NSA afraid of? Don't 
they believe the duly elected delegates 
to the annual Congresses are compe- 
tent to decide how the money provided 
by their student bodies should be spent? 
Or does NSA maintain, in this case, 
that the delegates are not truly repre- 
sentative or authorized to speak for 
their student governments? 


False Reflection? 


After all, NSA is supposed to be a 
confederation of student governments; 
and it is supposed to reflect the com- 
bined will of those student govern- 
ments. The duplicity employed in the 
NSA arguments is underlined by the 
fact that while denying that its annual 
budget is one million dollars, the 
pamphlet neglects to state exactly what 
it is, more or less. Can we ever expect 
to be given this information? 

In dismissing the well-documented 
charge of Kay Wonderlic, leader of 
SCANR, that all views are not given a 
fair hearing at a National Student Con- 
gress, NSA makes the inaccurate obser- 
vation that she has never been present 
at an NSA plenary. With a total lack 
of respect and consideration for her 
questions, the author of the pamphlet 


rejects the facts she has presented as 


irrelevant and not worthy of discussion. 

The 14th National Student Congress, 
which may prove to be the most sig- 
nificant gathering of American students 


in a generation, is sure to resolve many 
of the issues related to NSA and may 
well determine the direction of an en- 
tire generation of young Americans. 

Will it be necessary for the Ameri- 
can student to isolate NSA from the 
mainstream of his generation, and to 
find a new organization through which 
his views will be fairly and forcefully 
articulated in programs which truly 
serve our nation’s educational institu- 
tions? 


The answer is not ours; we have 
stated our case and made our wishes 
known. We are weary of abetting an 
organization which has abused, used, 
and misrepresented us. If the leaders 
of NSA are wise they will move swiftly 
and responsibly to remove the causes 
of our protest; they will begin to real- 
ize that they hold office to serve their 
constituents—and that our colleges are 
not affiliated with NSA to support poli- 
cies alien to us. The choice is theirs. 





YAF Publishes 
Organization Manual 


Interested college or community 
groups may now apply at New York 
headquarters of Young Americans for 
Freedom, Inte. for a brand new 40-page 
organizational manual. 

Prepared under the supervision of 
William S. Cotter, YAF organizational 
director, the manual describes briefly 
and simply how to organize a YAF 
chapter from the ground up. Included 
are a model constitution and by-laws, 
sample news releases, suggestions for 
an annual program and so forth. 


The manual also includes a copy of 
the by-laws of national YAF and a list- 
ing of the national advisory board. Bill 
Cotter points out in a foreword that the 
suggestions “must be adapted to the in- 
dividual situation” and that “they are 
meant not to replace thought hut to 
stimulate it.” 


Write to Young Americans for Free- 
dom, Inc., 79 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y., for a copy of the new 
YAF College and Community Organiza- 
tional Manual. 
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At the CORE of Racial Tension 


By Antoni E. GoLLAN 


A young college student, quite prop- 
erly concerned with the daily indigni- 
ties suffered by his Negro friends merely 
because they were Negroes, last year 
shopped about for an avenue by which 
he could help—and eventually contrib- 
uted five dollars to the Congress of 
Racial Equality. His mail soon was 
filled not only with promotional material 
from CORE, an understandable conse- 
quence, but by a torrent of pamphlets 
and fund solicitations from liberal-left 
causes having nothing to do with racial 
matters; and finally by copies of new 
america, the official organ of the Social- 
ist Party. 

Being a fellow of inquisitive nature, 
he determined to conduct a unique ex- 
periment. Using two different post office 
boxes under two different names, he 
bought yearly subscriptions to The 
National Guardian, Marxist, pro-Soviet 
weekly; and The Worker, official news- 
paper of the Communist Party, USA. 
The experiment soon produced inter- 
esting results, for the two confidential 
post office boxes in which he received 
The Worker and The National Guardian 
began to bear other fruit: fund solici- 
tations from CORE. 


What Is It? 


“This hardly shows that CORE is 
communist,” he says. “But it does show 
that it, new america, The National 
Guardian, and The Worker at least be- 
lieve that they appeal to the same 
people and exchange mailing lists. Why 
an organization honestly interested in 
the problems of Negro citizens should 
conduct business in that manner, I don’t 
know. Frankly, I'm wondering just 
what sort of organization CORE is.” 

He is not alone. When CORE un- 
dertook its much-publicized “freedom 
rides” last spring, it did not bargain for 
the additional publicity it received from 
some who went along and later ques- 
tioned the nature of the organization. 
Leon Daniel Horne, a Negro who was 
arrested in a Jackson, Mississippi, bus 
station, recently told a reporter that he 
had been approached by a CORE offi- 
cial in Chicago and asked whether he 
would like to join a “freedom ride.” 
On the trip, said Horne, one of the 
white women riders told him she had 
been in Cuba and “was associated with 
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the communist movement.” Of CORE, 
Horne said that “they are making 
fools of some Negroes,” adding “the 
Negro is being used as a political foot- 
ball by the communists.” 

The Reverend Richard Gleason, who 
has spent three years working with un- 
derprivileged and delinquent Negro 
youths in Chicago, is another disillu- 
sioned rider. One of six persons arrested 
in Jackson on June 3, he says, “I love 
the Negro people. I heard the move- 
ment was doing some good in the area 
of desegregation. . . . I had met none 
of my future partners. If I had, that 
would be another matter.” 

In Jackson, Reverend Gleason was 
informed by police officers of the leftist 
associations of some of his fellow riders. 
He says, “I went back to the cell and 
asked them about the records and asked 
if it was true. They said ‘Yes, what's 
wrong with that’. . . I don’t see how 
any group like that can do anything 
about segregation in the South. I will 
not knowingly associate with any ques- 
tionable association . . . I advise anyone 
thinking of joining the riders to look 
them over carefully.” 

Reverend Gleason adds that some 
riders said if the Communist party was 
doing “something worthwhile,” they 
would join the party. 


° 2 a 


Just what is the Congress of Racial 
Equality, described by Time merely as 
“a Manhattan-based organization”? 

In 1941 the first CORE group was 
formed in Chicago by James L. Farmer, 
a Negro, who was then secretary of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation — an ex- 
treme “pacifist” group which urges its 
members to join “political movements 
which aim at the replacement of private 
capitalism by a system of collective 
ownership.” This winter Farmer was 
named national director of CORE, and 
thoughtfully told reporters: “Should 
nonviolence fail, then violence is a 
better course than complete acquies- 
cence...” 

CORE now consists of roughly fifty 
branches, and while the political in- 
clinations of its 25,000 members are 
difficult to ascertain, those of its leaders 
are not. On the CORE advisory com- 
mittee sit such people as Roger N. 
Baldwin, Algernon D. Black, Earl B. 
Dickerson, Harold Gibbons, Rabbi Ro- 


land B. Gittelsohn, A. J. Muste, Ira 
DeA. Reid, Lillian Smith and Professor 
Goodwin Watson. The records of these 
people, taken in sum, are staggering. 


Many Fronts 

Roger N. Baldwin has had twenty- 
one communist-front associations listed 
by the Attorney General (National Stu- 
dent League, Anti-Imperialist League, 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, Citizens Committee to 
Free Earl Browder, Friends of the 
Soviet Union, and others); twenty-four 
as listed by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (American Stu- 
dent Union, People’s Congress for 
Democracy and Peace, and others). In 
addition, Baldwin in 1937 was a spon- 
sor of a mass rally honoring “Mother” 
Bloor, and has written for New Masses. 
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Algernon D. Black likewise has had 
a score of communist-front associations, 
including the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions; Commit- 
tee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy; 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship; League of American Writ- 
ers; Nonpartisan Committee for the Re- 
election of Vito Marcantonio; American 
Student Union; Veterans Against Dis- 
crimination of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress of New York; National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties; Greater 
New York Emergency Conference on 
Inalienable Rights; American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy; Citizens Vic- 
tory Committee for Harry Bridges; 
American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born; Voice of Freedom Com- 
mittee; Conference for Peaceful Alter- 
natives to the Atlantic Pact; and on 
and on. 

Earl B. Dickerson was extremely 
active in efforts to gain amnesty for 
the Rosenbergs and for the famous 
twelve communist leaders prosecuted 
under the Smith Act. He has been 
closely associated with, a member of, 
or sponsor of, such communist-fronts 
as the Abraham Lincoln School; Na- 
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tional Negro Congress; Council on 
African Affairs; National Lawyers 
Guild; Civil Rights Congress; National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions; Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee- 
Committee; International Labor De- 
fense; Conference on Constitutional 
Liberties in America; American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born; 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship; Citizens Committee to Free 
Earl Browder; National Emergency 
Committee to Stop Lynching; American 
Peace Crusade; Midcentury Conference 
for Peace. Dickerson also was named 
in the Daily Worker during 1947 and 
1948 as attorney for Eugene Dennis, 
then general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn was a 
sponsor of the officially cited Refugee 
Scholarship and Peace Campaign (of 
the American League for Peace and 
Democracy), and was associated with 
the cited Midcentury Conference for 
Peace. Harold Gibbons, Vice President 
of the Teamsters Union, while not a 
communist-fronter, is an _ intellectual 
neo-socialist who operates ruthlessly 
under the iron-clad protection of Jimmy 
Hoffa. 

In sworn testimony Captain Thomas 
L. Moran, of the St. Louis police de- 
partment’s bombing and arson squad, 
has said, “Practically every union 
[Gibbons] has been connected with 
has had one incident after another of 
violence and disturbances . . .” 


Old-Line Pacifist 


A. J. Muste is an elderly pacifist 
who, in the words of J. Edgar Hoover, 
“has long fronted for Communists.” 
When cordially welcomed to the Com- 
munist party’s 16th National Conven- 
tion, he and his associates enthusiasti- 
cally found that “the sessions of the 
convention were democratically con- 
ducted.” For years, Muste was the 
executive secretary of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, mentioned above in 
connection with James Farmer. 

Muste was active in attempting to 
secure amnesty for the Rosenbergs and 
the twelve communist leaders, has 
spoken at the Bronx Socialist Forum, 
served on the Committee for Socialist 
Unity, and among the thirty-odd com- 
munist-front associations he boasts are 
the National Committee to Aid Vic- 
tims of German Fascism, the Greater 
New York Emergency Conference on 
Inalienable Rights, and the National 
Scottsboro Action Committee. The 
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77-year-old Muste is, as a congressional 
report states, “the undisputed Dean of 
American Left-wing Activity. , 
Muste’s credentials, if he has any, are 
his life-long dedication to undermining 
the security of his adopted land. 

Ira DeA. Reid’s associations with offi- 
cially cited communist-front groups are 
many. He has, for example, spoken 
under the auspices of the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born; served on the advisory board of 
the Southern Negro Youth Congress; 
endorsed the Jefferson School; served 
on the executive board of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare; served 
on the arrangements committee of the 
First U.S. Congress Against War and 
Fascism (described by the HUAC as 
“completely under the control of the 
Communist party”); and was a sponsor 
of the Scientific and Cultural Confer- 
ence. 

Lillian Smith, author of Strange 
Fruit, was a consultant for the South- 
ern Conference for Human Welfare; a 
speaker for the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship; affiliated 
with the Emergency Peace Mobiliza- 
tion and the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion; and signed a 1941 petition to free 
Earl Browder. 

Goodwin Watson was found unfit for 
for employment by the federal govern- 
ment for security reasons; however, the 
U.S. Court of Claims later upheld Wat- 
son’s appeal, granting him back pay 
and “exonerating” him. He was active 
in the officially cited Committee for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic 
Pact; endorsed the National Negro Con- 
gress, the International Workers Order, 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, the People’s Institute 
for Applied Religion, communist-fronts 
all. Watson, as quoted in The Worker, 
has also stated that “The point of Rus- 
sian education is to give everybody the 
kind of education that makes him stand 
on his tiptoes and stretch himself to 
the utmost.” 

CORE Advisors 

These, then, are the communist-front- 
ing members of CORE’s advisory com- 
mittee, who, had they been members 
of the John Birch Society, would be on 
the front page of practically every major 
newspaper. But CORE’s affinity for the 
far left does not stop there. Remember 
the “freedom riders”? 

On May 14 a small group of riders 
was halted in South Carolina. Among 
them were Albert Bigelow, 55, James 
Peck, 47, and Walter G. Bergman. 


Bigelow is best remembered for his 
attempt to sail a ketch into the Pacific 
Ocean Lucifer Testing Area in 1958 to 
protest nuclear testing by the United 
States. Peck was a conscientious objec- 
tor during World War II, refusing 
even to participate in noncombat de- 
fense efforts, and has been a leader in 
pacifist activities. Bergman, an official 
of the Detroit public school system, 
considers capitalism—not communism— 
the main threat to America, and was 
so quoted in the May 17 Detroit Times 
of this year: “My analysis of the pres- 
ent political scene is that a great big 
bogey man has been created to keep 
people from realizing that the real 
threat to American life and world peace 
is American capitalism and economic 
imperialism.” 
At Deadline 

As The New Guard was going to 
press, an AP story out of Jackson, Miss., 
reported that two Freedom Riders had 
been connected at one time with a 
communist group in Los Angeles. 

The two, Rose Rosenberg, 55-year- 
old lawyer, and Jean Pestana, 43-year- 
old Hollywood lawyer who uses the 
professional name of Jean Kidwell, 
were arrested July 15 in the Greyhound 
bus terminal in Jackson with 10 other 
riders. 

Jackson police gave newsmen copies 
of a report of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, which said: 

“Rose S. Rosenberg was identified 
as a member of the Communist Party 
by former Communist Party members 
Milton S. Tyre on Dec. 14, 1951, and 
A. Marburg Yerkes on Jan. 24, 1952, 
when they testified that they had 
known Mrs. Rosenberg as a member 
of a communist lawyers’ group in Los 
Angeles. 

“Rose Rosenberg testified before this 
committee on Oct. 1, 1952, at which 
time she invoked the Fifth Amendment 
in refusing to answer questions con- 
cerning her Communist Party member- 
ship.” 

The report said testimony of David 
Aaron before the committee on Jan. 23, 
1952—entitled “Communist Activities 
in the Los Angeles Area’—indicated 
Mrs. Pestana was a member of the 
communist lawyer's group. 

Aaron was quoted in the report as 
saying he resigned as secretary of the 
Lawyers’ Guild of Los Angeles County 
and that Mrs. Pestana became execu- 
tive secretary of the group after the 
man who succeeded Aaron. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The New Guard vs. The New Yorker 


The Editor, 
The New Yorker Magazine 
Dear Sir: April 11, 1961 
The editors of the New Guard hereby 
request your permission to reprint in 
the May issue the cartoon appearing on 
page 25 of your issue of April 1, 1961. 
Enclosed is a copy of the New 
Guard, the publication of Young Amer- 
icans for Freedom, 343 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, 16, New York. This 
may give you an idea of why we desire 
to reprint your cartoon. 
Naturally, we will print your credit 
line. 
Sincerely, 
Carol Dawson Bauman 
Managing Editor, The New Guard 


Dear Mrs. Bauman: April 12, 1961 
In reply to your letter of April 11 
asking for permission to reprint in The 
New Guard the Alan Dunn drawing 
from our issue of April Ist, 1961: 
I’m sorry to say that we limit reprints 
of our material to other established 
publications and so cannot grant the 
permission you seek. 
Yours truly, 
Harding T. Mason 


Mr. Lee Edwards, Editor 
The New Guard 


Dear Mr. Edwards: _ April 25, 1961 


We have noted, in the April, 1961 
issue of your publication, the use of the 
word “Profiles” in connection with an 
article on M. Stanton Evans. 

In its special sense, and as a heading 
of a magazine article of a biographical 
nature, the word “Profiles” was created 
by us (beginning with the very first 
issue of The New Yorker), registered 
in the U.S. Patent Office, and has been 
so used by us regularly for many years. 

We do not claim that the word with 
this special significance has not become 
generally used; nor, of course, do we 
claim that we have a monopoly on it 
with this significance. We do say that 
as a result of our long and consistent 
use of it for a particular purpose and 
with a particular significance, we have 
acquired, apart from trademark rights, 
a property in the word as a title, sub- 
title, or column heading, in connection 
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with a biographical article, protected 
by law from appropriation by others. 
We feel sure you will agree with us 
that the matter of protecting trade- 
marks and literary property is of mo- 
ment to all publishers and editors. 
Awaiting word from you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Milton Greenstein 


June 3, 1961 
Dear Mr. Greenstein: 


Please forgive this delay in answer- 
ing your letter of April 25. 

Frankly, I am at a loss as how best 
to answer you. It seems that I have 
two courses open as to the use of the 
word, “Profiles.” One, I can either 
stop using the word in our magazine, 
which would be the oddest sort of self- 
censorship. Or two, I can use the word 
by crediting The New Yorker every 
time we do use it, which would be the 
oddest sort of self-consciousness. 

While I agree that your magazine 
has used the word in a particular sense 
over the years, I must confess that I 
was thinking of President Kennedy's 
book rather than The New Yorker 
when I first used the word. 

I'm afraid that I cannot give you 
the answer you want which I suppose 
is that The New Guard will stop using 
the word, “Profiles.” If you have any 
legal questions, I suggest you contact 
our lawyers in New York City at 79 
Madison Avenue. 

I might have been more helpful if 
you had not refused to allow The New 
Guard to reprint one of your cartoons, 
explaining in a rather superior way 
that you only granted such permission 
to “established magazines.” Apparently, 
we are “established” enough to warrant 
some attention, but not the sort we 
want. 

Sincerely, 


Lee Edwards 


June 9, 1961 
Dear Mr. Edwards: 
I am writing to you on behalf of my 
client, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
I am informed that in its April 1961 
issue, your publication carried a bio- 
graphical article, the title of which in- 


cluded the word “Profiles”; and that 
notwithstanding a written demand from 
my client, you have declined to indi- 
cate that you will cease using the title. 

The New Yorker originated the head- 
ing “Profiles” as the title of a bio- 
graphical article more than thirty years 
ago. It has used the title regularly and 
consistently ever since for such pur- 
poses. As a result of such use, the title 
has become associated with The New 
Yorker and its contents, and has ac- 
quired a distinct secondary meaning 
protectible by law under the well- 
established principles of unfair compe- 
tition. My client has the exclusive right 
to use the title in its secondary signifi- 
cation. I may add that the title has 
been covered by trade-mark registra- 
tion from the outset. 

Your..appropriation of the title con- 
stitutes trade-mark infringement and 
unfair competition, for which the law 
affords ample remedies. Demand is 
hereby made upon you to cease the 
use of the aforesaid title, and to fur- 
nish me with written assurance that 
you will do so. 


Very truly yours, 
Alexander Lindey 


June 28, 1961 
Dear Mr. Lindey: 


Please pardon this protracted delay 
in answering your letter of June 9. 
Young Americans for Freedom, Inc. 
has moved from the address which you 
used (343 Lexington Avenue) to 79 
Madison Avenue. As you can see from 
the above letterhead, I am writing to 
you from Washington, which accounts 
at least in part for the tardy reply. 

We seem to be at loggerheads over 
the word “Profiles” which The New 
Yorker has been using for thirty years 
and which The New Guard has been 
using for about three months. I assure 
you we did not deliberately use the 
word to upset The New Yorker. It was 
just a word, one of several we have 
noticed in the dictionary from time to 
time, and it seemed appropriate to use 
it in a projected series of profiles—I 
mean, brief biographical sketches—of 
young conservatives. We had not read 
any stories about The New Yorker 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Other Eye on the Cash Register 


By Evan JONES 


Murder is an old word. And it’s 
difficult to understand the death of one 
person. Genocide is a new word, the 
ugliest ever invented. And the destruc- 
tion of the entire race is incomprehensi- 
ble. For this very reason the story of 
the Warsaw ghetto needs to be told. 
Fortunately, we need not rely on Leon 
Uris to tell the tale. John Hersey, in 


The Wall, tells the story the way it 
should be told: simply piling fact upon 
fact cleanly. The story of the Warsaw 
ghetto is tragedy, not melodrama. Un- 
til Mr. Uris learns to distinguish be- 
tween tragedy and melodrama he'll 
never write a novel worth serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Uris is one of the familiar para- 
doxes of the publishing business: he 
writes badly and everyone reads him. 


Czecho-Slovakia and the West 


By ZoLTAN MICHAEL Szaz 


At last a scholar has arrived to dis- 
pel some of the clichés about Czecho- 
Slovakia that have been bandied about 
in American academic circles these 
many years. 


A common cliché is that the pre- 
1938 Prague government was the 
West’s most faithful ally and that no 
other government in Central and East- 
ern Europe was more democratic than 
that of Czecho-Slovakia. The cliché- 
syllogism is rounded out with the state- 
ment that the Munich Conference was 
a shameful abandonment of our only 
democratic ally which was overthrown 
by outside forces. 


Czecho-Slovakia: A Critical History 
by Kurt Glaser (Caxton, $5.50), is a 
work even the most dispassionate 
reader will find enlightening primarily 
because of the author's subjective in- 
terpretation. 


Czecho-Slovakia was the only coun- 
try between Germany and Russia to 
conclude a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with Stalin in 1935 and to 
have a legalized and flourishing Com- 
munist Party before 1938. Of course, 
she was a faithful servant of France. 
But whether subservience to the post- 
Versailles treaty system of Paris should 
be equated with attachment to Western 
humanistic values remains to be 
proved. Admittedly the Czech Con- 
stitution possesed all the trappings of 
democracy, and Czech social mobility 
came closer to egalitarianism than in the 
other succession states, except Austria. 
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Yet, as the author points out, to call the 
state a democracy is a travesty. 


Czech democracy was the enforced 
rule of about 45 per cent Czechs over 
55 per cent Slovaks, Germans, Hunga- 
rians, and Ruthenians. Professor Glaser 
relates the background of the Czech 
and Slovak struggle within the state, 
and the open hostility of the Sudeten 
Germans who were deprived of their 
right of self-determination in 1918-19 
and not given a chance to cooperate in 
drawing up the Constitution. His anal- 
ysis of the post-1945 situation and of 
the intellectual cowardice of many of 
the exiled Czech-Slovak leaders when 
facing Communist tactics in their coun- 
try is the best one this reviewer has 
ever read. 


Professor Glasser also brings out 
many of the brutal acts which the 
Czechs committed against the Ger- 
mans after 1945, some of them equal- 
ling the stories told in the Eichmann 
trial. 


The book has its shortcomings, how- 
ever. The writer displays an all-too- 
open partisanship in favor of the Sude- 
ten Germans. It is true, of course, that 
it was the Versailles Treaty and not 
Hitler which created the Sudeten prob- 
lem and that until 1938 the Sudeten 
German Party contained strong non- 
Nazi Catholic elements. No one’s cause 
is served, however, by using almost ex- 
clusively German or pro-German Czech 
sources and quoting the leadership of 
the First Republic only to damn them- 
selves without giving their side of the 
story at least for comparison purposes. 


With one eye on the silver screen and 
the other on the cash register, Mr. Uris 
uses moments of human despair as the 
basis for some of the trashiest writing 


being done today. 


Mila 18 (Doubleday, $4.95), his 
latest novel, capitalizes upon the fate 
of the Jewish people trapped in the 
Warsaw ghetto during World War II. 
One of the most terrible moments in 
the history of warfare is used by Mr. 
Uris as backdrop for a cheap and taste- 
less novel. 

Mila destroys the very thing it tries 
to dignify: the courage and distinction 
with which the Jews resisted the Nazi 
attempts to destroy their people. 


The novel tells the story of Andrei 
Androfski, a Jewish cavalry officer in 
the Polish Army, and his struggle to 
mold the ghetto Jews into an efficient 
fighting force. Androfski’s biggest stum- 
bling block is himself; he’s an amaz- 
ingly stupid man. In the beginning of 
the story, when confronted by a ring 
of German tanks, Androfski orders his 
mounted company to charge and is 
shocked to see his men slaughtered. 





Evan Jones has reviewed books for 
the Los Angeles Herald-Express and has 
acted in Hollywood. 





As relief from the general grimness 
of the book, Mr. Uris provides three 
love stories. He gives you tender young 
love for the teenage set, mature, pas- 
sionate love with an unhappy ending 
(because this is supposed to be a seti- 
ous work) and a picture of a frigid 
woman awakened to the delights of 
love by someone other than her hus- 
band, for those who are bored by young 
love. Besides, the film into which Mila 
will undoubtedly be made has to have 
sex as box office incitement. 


Later when forced inside the ghetto, 
Androfski and his small army of des- 
perate Jews manage to hold off sea- 
soned German troops for an incredible 
48 days. Even Mr. Uris cannot dim the 
magnificience of the Jewish fighters as 
they defy their Nazi persecutors. 

As in Exodus, bare facts again 
triumph over bad writing. 
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Classics Revisited 





Serfdom and Freedom 


By RoBert M. THORNTON 


Although Professor Friedrich A. 
Hayek dedicates his The Road to Serf- 
dom to “The Socialists of all Parties,” 
he tells us in the introduction to the 
paperback edition of his work (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $1.35) that 
his motives for so doing were ques- 
tioned by not a few, some of whom re- 
plied in language more fitting to mule- 
skinners than writers and teachers. An- 
other example of the collectivists’ eager- 
ness for full debate on all issues—pro- 
viding, of course, no one offers criticism 
of their views. 


Now Mr. Hayek in 1944 was quite 
sincere in directing his words to the 
socialists for he felt that the well-mean- 
ing among them—those interested in 
justice and not personal power—were 
not aware of the dangers of central 
planning. His book is a calm, clear 
warning that individual liberty and 
central planning are incompatible and 
that central planning, as a means of 
creating material wealth, will not do 
the job anywhere nearly as good as the 
market economy, the free enterprise 
system. The past seventeen years have 
proved that his fears were justified. 


But still our “liberal” friends whoop 
it up for a planned economy, planned, 
that is, by so-called experts in Wash- 
ington, while at the same time assuring 
us that individual freedom will not be 
restricted. They have failed to under- 
stand Mr. Hayek’s explanation that eco- 
nomic freedom is basic; that is, free- 
dom TO make economic decisions, not 
freedom FROM making them. As 
Ludwig von Mises has said, the only 
freedom a man has under a planned 
economy is the freedom to commit 
suicide. 


It should be noted that the countries 
adopting five-year plans and the like 
are the very ones experiencing famines 
and shortages of necessary goods and 
services. When an individual farmer 
errs in his planning, only he and maybe 
a few others suffer; but when a national 
planner errs we all do without. 





Robert Thornton is manager of the 
Credit Bureau in Covington, Kentucky. 
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The Wonder of It All — 


Six years ago, a book entitled The 
Last Hurrah delighted hundreds of 
thousands of readers and also per- 
suaded the late James Michael Curley 
to write a rebuttal—his autobiography. 

If The Last Hurrah was an Irish jig, 
then Edwin O’Connor’s latest novel, 
The Edge of Sadness (Little Brown 
and Co., $5) is an Irish lullaby, sweet, 
slow and melancholy. There are Irish 
“characters” aplenty and several old 
men whom you inevitably nickname 
Barry Fitzgerald. But the hero-narrator 
of this book, is Father Hugh Kennedy, 
a parish priest who does not dance 
through life but walks slowly and a bit 


uncertainly. 


Father Kennedy is the pastor of Old 
Saint Paul’s located in the poorest sec- 
tion of town (which can be presumed 
to be a large city in Massachusetts or 
perhaps Rhode Island where Mr. 
O’Connor grew up). We are puzzled as 
to why Father Kennedy, obviously an 
intelligent and gifted man, should be 
in so derelict a parish until we learn 
that he once had a serious “problem”— 
alcohol—and that Old Saint Paul's is 
his first assignment since his rehabilita- 
tion. 

One morning, Charlie Carmody, one 
of the richest men in the city, invites 
Father Kennedy to dinner—his 82nd 
birthday dinner (everyone, including 
old Charlie, knows he will only be 81, 
but the old man delights in such minor 
and often irritating inconsistencies). At 
the dinner, the priest meets old friends 
and is drawn into the circle in which he 
had lived before his alcoholism forced 
the Bishop to send him away. 


The Edge of Sadness is the story of 
a man who tries to go home again, to 
live with old friends long unseen, to 
pick up the thread of a career which 
he once held. And it is the discovery by 
that same man that to return is impos- 
sible. Mr. O’Connor develops his story 
slowly, too slowly at times, and allows 
the reader to realize along with his 
hero that working in Old Saint Paul's 
can be deeper, fuller and more mean- 
ingful than anything he has done in 
the past. 

Charlie Carmody and his family pro- 
vide comic relief during the first part 
of the book but soon the “edge of sad- 
ness” appears in them as well. One son 
is a business failure; another son is a 
deeply unhappy priest; a daughter lives 


out her existence as servant to old 
Charlie, who for all his self-sufficiency 
and brisk contempt for people admits 
his need for love in a death-bed scene 
with Father Kennedy. 

At the final page, you realize the 
title is apt—so long as you emphasize 
the word “edge” and not “sadness.” 
For, as Father Kennedy says: 

“While all this results in meanness 
and bitterness and savagery enough, 
God knows, and while only a fool can 
look around him and smile serenely in 
unwatered optimism, nevertheless the 
wonder of it all to me is the frequency 
with which kindness, the essential 
goodness of man, does break through.” 


—Ben Stoker 


CORE -Continued from page 14 


Much has been recorded about the 
concentrated effort of CORE’s “freedom 
riders” to gain publicity, but perhaps 
nothing provoked citizens of the “in- 
vasion area” sc much as when Elton 
Cox, one of the original riders, rode 
into New Orleans to call for “marry-ins 
—racial intermarriage—because love is 
colorblind anyway.” Be that as it may, 
such a critique of love’s vision is hardly 
called for in the deep South by a non- 
violent demonstrator. 

Wiser Negro leaders recognize the 
complexities of racial prejudice. Re- 
cently the Norfolk Journal & Guide, a 
Negro weekly, cautioned that the civil 
rights movement is “ably and ade- 
quately guided through legal channels 
by the NAACP,” adding that the move- 
ment as presently operated may get 
“out of control.” 

CORE, as a survey of its advisory 
committee illustrates, clearly is not the 
group for the job. Sponsored by veteran 
communist-fronters and agitators, its 
provocative measures are warmly 
lauded by The Worker, which has little 
more than cold disdain for quiet settle- 
ments of racial problems, regarding 
them as “surrender to racism.” 

Emotional moderation, if not alter- 
ation of principle, is what must be de- 
manded from Southern Americans, Ne- 
gro and White alike, with the primary 
authority in such matters resting with 
the separate states—not with CORE. 
Ultimately, the dignity and progress of 
American Negroes shall be determined 
by their own good judgment. 
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A Lyric Poem of Decay 


By RosBert SIMON 


Decadence is a major theme in 
modern art, but criticism has lagged 
behind in discriminating its significant 
usage. Is decadence used as a reflec- 
tion of a flawed world-view basic to a 
society that causes its members to take 
life in this manner, or is it merely a 
study of weak individuals too lazy and 
eventually too trapped by habit? 


The proper response to the first 
would be the larger emotions of 
despair, rage, or rejection. To the sec- 
ond, we give a sigh and feel momen- 
tarily depressed: “Too bad. Some of 
them might have done so much more.” 


Federico Fellinis “La Dolce Vita,” 
despite claims to its significance as so- 
cial criticism, belongs in the second cat- 
egory. Its plot, structure, and characteri- 
zation encourage a minor response. 


The hero, Marcello, a young Roman 
gossip-columnist, drifts among the night 
people, sinking lower into empty sen- 
suality, casually bumping into alterna- 
tives which vanish as he reaches out 
to them. 


e He believes he has “found some- 
thing” with a nymphomaniac who picks 
him up and makes love to him on a 
prostitute’s bed. Later, at the moment 
he trembling confesses his love, she is 
being undressed by another man. 


e His periodically deserted mistress 


cares about possessing, not changing 
him. 

e A phony vision of the Virgin Mary, 
created by two attention-seeking chil- 
dren and vulgarly exploited by the 


press, is his only contact with religion. 


e Family is represented by a middle- 
aged father, who comes to town looking 
for women, has a heart attack, and 
hurries home to his wife before Mar- 
cello can confide in him. 


e His last refuge is the contented 
home of a cultivated, intellectual 
friend. The friend surrenders to ennui, 
shoots his two children and _ himself. 


Marcello gives up his vain flapping 
about for salvation. After another bor- 
ingly decadent party, he and his com- 
panions stumble out to the beach to see 
a loathsome fish just brought in. After 
staring at this image of his own soul, 
he turns and sees, across a gulf, a young 
girl calling to him. The wind is blow- 
ing too strongly; he is mortally tired: 
the voice of Innocence will never again 
be heard. 

Most of this is beautifully done, but 
it is difficult to care very much about 
Marcello’s fate. Between disappoint- 
ments, we get some insight into his 
character, but this exposition runs 
through the whole film. By the time we 
become involved, the picture is over. 

He is simply too small a dramatic 
figure to carry a three-hour work that 
purports to be a major criticism of 


modern society. There is none of that 
exalted passion of a soul-in-want press- 
ing against its environment, searching 
for some answer, some resolution, some 
valid contentment. A handsome, casu- 
ally sophisticated young man, with 
promise as a writer, a superb ability 
for wearing Italian suits, and an occa- 
sional desire for a more purposeful life 
is not enough. 

What can his elaborately developed 
defeat signify? Fellini is either saying 
that this particular individual has been 
too circumscribed by circumstances and 
has no way out, or that our age is 
inherently incapable of showing him 
one. The first statement is trivial; the 
second is absurd. 

Since Marcello has no will, he is 
dependent upon luck—and his luck is 
all bad. One who expects faithfulness 
from a nymphomaniac, or secure 
rationalism from a neurotic intellectual 
is liable to disappointment. It is an 
unfortunate and rather unimportant 
predicament. 





Robert Simon, a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, is the film critic for 
the prize-winning campus newspaper, 
The Hurricane. Generally acknowl- 
edged to be the paper’s finest writer, 
Simon is anti-Hollywood, but pro- 
buttered popcorn. 





The major question is: how does one 
deal with the highest alternatives to 
hedonism? In “La Dolce Vita,” the cre- 
ations share the spiritual malaise of 
their creator: the refusal to recognize 
the existence of such alternatives. All 
Fellini has to offer is the closing senti- 
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The New Guard vs. The New Yorker—Continued from page 15 


suing Jack Kennedy; therefore we used 
the word as a secondary title or over- 
line. 

You say that your client has “the 
exclusive right to use the title in its 
secondary signification.” You then go 
on to say that “the law affords ample 
remedies” for our “appropriation of 
the title.” But we did not “appropri- 
ate” it. We merely borrowed it for a 
few months and we now hasten to 
return it to its rightful (apparently) 
owner. 

Frankly, I am rather flattered that 
The New Yorker should be upset over 
what The New Guard says and how it 
says it. While we are not overly mod- 
est, I do not believe that The New 


Yorker need have any immediate fears 
about our cutting into its sales or 
advertising. 

However, we do take umbrage at 
your implication that The New Guard 
is engaged in “unfair competition” with 
The New Yorker. As a conservative 
journal, The New Guard is dedicated 
to free enterprise and the market econ- 
omy and unalterably opposed to unfair 
competition, price fixing and restrictive 
tariffs. 

Indeed, your determination to hoard 
the word “Profiles” veers dangerously 
close to being a monopolistic practice, 
and there are laws, we both know, 
Mr. Lindey, to prevent monopolies. 
But, we are not the vindictive sort. 


Plagiarize and let plagiarize, we always 
say. 

In closing, we would appreciate your 
letting us know if there axe any other 
words The New Yorker has appropri- 
ated in order for us to avoid a needless 
repetition of this correspondence. 

We appreciate very much your 
affording us the opportunity to watch 
a sophisticated magazine handle a 
rather delicate mission with tact and 
wit. Still, somehow, I think that Har- 
old Ross (and certainly Robert Bench- 
ley) would have handled it differently. 


Sincerely, 
Lee Edwards 


P.S. Forget about the cartoon. We'll 


draw our own. 
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Letters to 


Author of Anti-Communist 
Resolution 
Dear Sir: 


There is a seriovs need for the re- 
thinking of our values in this country. 
Your magazine is a most worthwhile 
service. It is encouraging to know of 
the valuable contribution that the 
Young Americans for Freedom is mak- 
ing to the critical problems facing this 
nation. 


John R. Pillion (R.-New York) 
Member of Congress 


Conservatism ‘Gets You There’ 
Dear Sir: 


Having read four issues of your 
thoughtful and perceptive New Guard 
I can no longer suppress one thought 
which stands in my mind: what is the 
New Guard doing of a positive, con- 
structive nature? 

I read each of the well-written arti- 
cles; each article rehashes some liberal 
failure of the past but fails to lay plans 
for the conservative successes of the 
future! 


Many liberals view conservatives as a 
brake on a car: necessary for the func- 
tioning, yet not really a help in getting 
there any more quickly. 

Conservatism has “gotten us there” 
in the past, in remarkably good time; 
I am convinced that it can “get us 
there” in the future. It is the obligation 
of The New Guard, as a conservative 
medium, to point out that conservatives 
are forward-lookers, not rehashers of 
the dismal past; it should point out 
that we are not lethargically regressive, 
but dynamically progressive. 


the Editor 


I would sincerely hope to see in The 
New Guard articles which would be 
blueprints for political action in the 
years ahead: an account of the politik- 
ing in Senator Tower's campaign, for 
example; suggestions for improvement 
in the conducting of the Geneva talks. 


George H. Gilliam 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Eagerly Awaited 


Dear Sir: 


Thank you for sending me a copy 
of The New Guard regularly. There 
is no publication that comes to my of- 
fice that I await more eagerly than 
yours. 

I can think of no single occurrence 
in my years of congressional service 
that has encouraged me more than the 
founding of the Young Americans for 
Freedom and the publication of your 
magazine which so carefully reflects 
the conservative viewpoint. I wish you 
every success and I pledge myself 
always and in all ways to cooperate 
with you in every appropriate way. 

Richard H. Poff (R.-Virginia) 
Member of Congress 


Defense of Ayn Rand 


Dear Sir: 


If your article entitled “Too In- 
tellectual” by Robert Thornton in your 
June issue is any indication of the “re- 
volt” on the campus, then it is still- 
born and the welfarists need not worry. 
Rather I think that you do not repre- 
sent those whom you claim to repre- 


A Lyric Poem of Decay—Continued from page 18 


mental symbolism of a clear-faced kid 
who has yet to be corrupted by acne 
or the Big City. 

If you don’t wish to go along with 
the New York Times in greeting a new 
“masterpiece” every two weeks, the 
film still remains worth seeing. Fellini 
has little depth, but his wit is precisely- 
focused and cutting; he has no peer as 
the lyric poet of decay. 

What he has so distressingly lost is 
the quality of affirmation pervading his 
earlier films. Particularly, there was 
the conclusion of “Nights of Cabaria.” 
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A simple-minded prostitute, always 
searching for affection, is robbed by 
the man who offered the greatest hope 
of an end to her loneliness. Walking 
home, she meets some young people, 
laughing and singing about love. She 
raises her head and slowly, tearfully 
smiles. We know she will always seek 
and always, pathetically, lose—but her 
smile is a victory over, and a reconcili- 
ation with, life. 

Fellini has become too tired for such 
gestures. His fatigue has bred “La 
Dolce Vita.” 


sent. Ayn Rand will readily enough 
state that she is an atheist; she has done 
so on numerous occasions. What para- 
dox is there to claiming an absolute 
objective code of values and being an 
atheist? 

Her writings are profuse enough to 
state her position clearly. The article in 
your magazine represents a deliberate 
misstatement of her position as though 
the writer would rather remain igno- 
rant of it. To quote The Fountainhead, 
“Do not bother to examine a folly, 
merely ask what it accomplishes.” 


Kent Spean, 
Washington, D.C. 
Gordon Swenson, 
Washington, D.C. 
William O. Gridwell, 
Arlington, Virginia 


Organizational Thrust 


Dear Sir: 


Thanks so much for sending me the 
June issue of The New Guard—the 
first I'd seen. 


And let me commend you on the 
overall makeup of the publication, the 
thrust of the organization and your edi- 
tor’s excellent by-lined piece. 

It’s very well done. 


Sol Taishoff, 

Editor and Publisher, 
Broadcasting Magazine, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Overseas Weekly 


Dear Sir: 


The Editorial Staff of The New 
Guard, and Ken Thompson, is to be 
congratulated for the page 18 article 
on the “Overseas Weekly” in the June 
issue of The New Guard. 


Having served overseas (Germany) 
for two years, and having been ex- 
posed to the “Overseas Weekly” in all 
it’s lurid infamy, I can certainly agree 
with the author on the questionable 
justice given General Walker. 


If, as the author states, the American 
press did indeed fail to investigate the 
credibility of OW’s obviously vehement 
reporting, a few journalistic heads 
should be bowed in shame. 


Having been an interested reader of 
The New Guard since it’s conception, I 
can only say “Keep up the good work,” 
the clean lay-out and excellent writing. 


D. M. McCarville 
Oklahoma City. 
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